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Story by Linda Haney 


Photography by Christina Pompa 


OCATED immediately south of 
Lot D on the Cal State Long 
Beach campus is a place far- 
removed from everyday life. 

Here there are no backpacks hitting 
the ground in an angry thud or sounds of 
scurrying feet rushing to get to class. Not 
even the smell of liquid paper wafts by. 

Instead, wild ducks and geese 
gracefully flutter in a large pond looking 
for food. Koi ascend to the top of the 
water with a lazy nonchalance. A couple 
in love are reciting vows to each other 
while gazing hopelessly into each other’s 
eyes atop the half-moon bridge. Every- 
thing moves as if it were in slow motion. 
“Laid-back” is the order of the day here. 

Kstablished 15 years ago, the Earl 
Burns Miller Japanese Garden (often 
referred to simply as “the koi pond”) was 
the creation of local philanthropist 
Loraine Miller Collins, who wanted to 
establish a memorial to honor her late 
husband, Earl Burns Miller. 
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An aficionado of Asian art, Collins 
personally selected the stone sculptures, 
bonsai pines and furnishings found in 
the garden’s teahouse. 

“The garden reflects her interests. He 
wasn't into Asian art as much as she 
was,” said garden coordinator Jeanette 
Schelin, who began working in the 
garden while still a student at CSULB. 

Prior to becoming the garden’s 
coordinator, Schelin had taken time off 
from her undergraduate studies in order 
to raise her three children. Upon her re- 
entry to the university in 1992, she 
listened to a presentation by then garden 
coordinator Gayle Clock who was looking 
for student assistants. Soon, Schelin was 
working at the garden; first as an 
assistant, next as a part-time coordina- 
tor and, finally, the full-time coordinator. 

Schelin’s job is multi-faceted, keeping 
her busy with the scheduling demands of 
photographers, commercial agencies and 
private parties who wish to rent the 


grounds. 

Rounding out the care-taking team 
are many docents, student workers and 
volunteers from the community, like 
Lynette Matsuyama. 

Matsuyama is a docent and re-entry 
student majoring in Japanese studies at 
CSULB, and is responsible for guiding 
visitors through the garden, assisting 
photographers and helping to make 
weddings run smoothly. 

Apart from coordinating the volun- 
teer program, Schelin also organizes a 
multitude of special events and work- 
shops held in the garden. 

A number of Japanese clubs, organi- 
zations and societies volunteer their 
expertise to help care for the garden. For 
instance, the Uyeki Art Trimming Club 
of America holds public demonstrations 
of their yearly sculpting of the garden’s 
black pines. 

Another club is the Zen Nippon 
Airenkai Koi Club, who assist in the 
garden’s yearly koi auction. The garden 
raises much of its money through events 
like the koi auction and workshops on 
Japanese art. 

Found within the garden confines are 
three individual gardens: the central 
garden, the Zen garden and the tea 
garden, which surrounds the teahouse. 

The central garden is done in 
authentic hill-and-pond style, a design 
commonly found in the estates and 
palaces of Japan. This style is the 
traditional approach to Japanese garden 
design, characterized by its asymmetri- 
cal grouping of trees and flowers. This 
arrangement is done to give the effect of 
arriving upon a beautiful, wild stretch of 
land where nothing appears calculated. 
It creates a more natural look, but is 
more labor-intensive, according to 
Schelin. 

Unique to most Westerners’ percep- 
tion of a garden, the Zen garden is 
comprised of sand and is raked to 
simulate the expression of tranquil ocean 
currents. 

“There are challenges creatively. 
After all, we are on a limited budget. But 
I work with wonderful people,” Schelin 
said. “People want to work here. We 
rarely have to put out an [employment] 
ad.” Then with a smile she added, “I 
may not have the biggest office on 
campus, but look at this place. I cer- 
tainly have the prettiest.” um 
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| eae Mins is hurt. He is 


fighting. He is recovering. Mins, a 
sophomore at Cal State Long Beach, is 
healing from a religious experience that 
robbed him of his mind and his happi- 
ness. 

“Tm going through a reconstruction 
phase. I’m trying to build a new version 
of me,” the 24-year-old says. “I pretty 
much worship God in my own way right 
now. I don’t belong to any church. I 
guess I’m regrouping, trying to get 
myself clean.” 

Mins is among thousands of stu- 
dents across the country who have had 
a negative religious experience. He also 
finds himself amid an explosive reli- 
gious revival on campuses throughout 
the United States. The two are not 
coincidental. 

There is high interest in spirituality 
at universities today. 

According to the UCLA Higher 
Education Research Institute, 44,900 
freshmen at 427 institutions declared 
religious studies as their major last 
year, a 36 percent increase within five 
years. Among Generation X (those born 
after 1964) students, 91 percent believe 
in God or a higher power, according to 
Congressional Quarterly Researcher 
and 89 percent of students attend 
weekly worship services. At CSULB, 
there are 27 registered Christian 
groups. At UCLA, a non-commuter 
campus, there are 74. 

“There has been an upswing in 
interest and willingness of students to 
talk about religion after a flat period of 
the last 10 years,” says Tim Downs, a 
spokesman for Campus Crusade for 
Christ, a North Carolina-based organi- 
zation that includes a CSULB chapter. 

“Before, our discussions with 
students were materialistic and argu- 
mentative, with lots of debates over 
whether spiritual reality was a ridicu- 
lous concept. Nowadays, students are 
reading books about angels and are 
willing to discuss whether there are 
ultimate truths, and whether one 
religion has more to offer than another.” 

Christian groups on campus vary 
widely. There are those that represent 
“mainstream” movements such as 
Catholicism, Baptist and Methodist. 
There also are many that are indepen- 
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“The first thing 
[church members] 
say is that ‘we’re 
doing it because of 
what we believe.’ 
They love being 
victims; they adore 
being martyrs.” 


— Jan Sherrill 


assistant dean of students, 
George Washington Univ. 


dent of all historic faith traditions. 
Campus Crusade for Christ, for in- 
stance, was founded in 1951 by aman 
named Bill Bright who felt most 
traditional Christian churches were 
lacking. 

These groups include many of those 
that actively advertise and recruit at 


+10 


Long Beach. They can make for 
attractive alternatives for stu- 
dents, according to Alison Bolden, 
chaplain at the University of 
Chicago. 

“These students say, “Well, you 
know, I’m not religious. I don’t go to 
church. But I’m very spiritual,”’ Bolden 
says. “Traditional institutions are : 
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vaguely uncool, but spirituality is very 
cool. Students in this mode are prime 
candidates to join alternative Christian 
organizations, and they are doing so in 
record numbers.” 

The heyday of American Christianity 
may be taking place now, and with this 
spiritual upswing has come a danger. 

The danger of becoming a Dashell 
Mins. 

Mins was a member of the Los 
Angeles Church of Christ. Many experts 
consider the church to be an example of 
a high-pressure religious organization. 

“Their studies are a narrowing 
progression of options,” says Dave 
Anderson, who heads Right Side Up, a 
New York support group for former 
members of the church, which is 
headquartered in L.A. but has an 
extensive network throughout the 
nation. 

“Eventually, your options are 
reduced to your agreement that this is 

the only church.” 
The L.A. Church of Christ, like 
many high pressure groups, 
focuses much of its recruiting 
efforts on college campuses. 
It is at this time in life 
when many are 
seeking answers to 
life’s questions. 
“Tt can be 
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difficult,” says Mary Kay Will, a United 
Methodist campus minister at Long 
Beach who works at the school’s 
Interfaith Center. “These high-pressure 
groups try to provide all the answers. 
They say, ‘You’re in God’s hands with 
us.’ They appear to be a positive reli- 
gious support network. They also 
attempt to do some mind control.” 

Wary of such associations, the USC 
chapter of the L.A. Church of Christ 
called itself the “Chinese Engineering 
Society,” according to officials there, 
until a dean’s assistant noticed the 
group’s president was white anda 
Spanish major. It changed its name to 
the “Good Clean Fan Club.” 

Jan Sherrill, the assistant dean of 
students at George Washington Univer- 
sity in Washington where the church 
has been particularly active, says the 
university attempts to preserve the 
rights of all students. 

“The line gets drawn when they 
start harassing students,” Sherrill says. 
“The first thing [church members] say is 
that 'we’re doing it because of what we 
believe.' They love being victims; they 
adore being martyrs." 

At their worst, such high-pressure 
groups lead to tragedy. Miquel Antonio 
Longo committed suicide following his 
association with the L.A. Church of 
Christ’s organization in Puerto Rico. 


Longo had just graduated from Cornell 
when he discovered the church. 

“He only wanted to talk about 
Scripture and his new family,” says his 
mother, Teresa Longo. “I finally asked 
him, ‘Miquel Antonio, do you think 
those people, who six months ago did 
not know you existed, could possibly 
love you more than we who conceived 


“Many students 
are searching for 
something and 
they take the first 


answer they get.” 
—Kelly 


religious recruiter 


you, raised you, love you more than 
anything else in the world?’ He said, 
‘Yes.”” 

Longo, who had been treated for 
depression as a student, tolda 
counselor before his suicide of an 
intense guilt he felt for causing his 
parents pain because of his associa- 
tion with the church. 

In fairness, there are many who 
believe strongly in the L.A. Church of 
Christ’s mission and work. Indeed, 
with 70,000 members it is the fastest 
growing movement in the U.S. 

And it isn’t the only group that 
uses high pressure tactics. 

Long Beach’s Interfaith Center, a 
cooperative venture among nine 
different faith traditions, issues 
guidelines on how to spot such 
groups. 

“They change their names fre- 
quently,” says Laurie Oester, a 
Catholic lay minister who works out 
of the center. “I’ve heard some of them 
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screaming and yelling. I call them 
‘Bible Bobs’. it seems like they’re 
trying to hit people over the head with 
the Bible. I don’t like what I see. They 
give religion in general a bad name 
and I think they turn off most of the 
students on this campus. That’s not 
the way to bring people to God.” 

One group of evangelical born- 
agains, whose yellow sign advertising 
Bible study proliferate throughout the 
CSULB campus, are considered high- 
pressure by some. They invite passers 
by to discuss their religious faith at a 
table they have set up. 

About a hundred feet away, Jim 
Kelly sits at a similar table, with a 


similar sign. “Looking for a place to 
belong?” it asks. Kelly is from Beach 
Student Ministries. He takes a low-key 
approach. 

“Many students are searching for 
something and they take the first 
answer they get,” says Kelly, 27, a 
North Carolina grad who is working in 
Long Beach as part of a two-year 
mission experience. “We don’t give up 
our mental ability when we become 
Christians. We keep our minds. We still 
think. Students need to be cautious. A 
Christian has a choice of fellowship. Be 
wary of people who say you don't.” 

At the same time, Kelly notes that 
his group does not cooperate with the 
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Interfaith Center because that would 
mean agreeing to not recruit to his faith 
on campus (that is the condition 
Associated Students place on the 
council in exchange for providing them 
office space). Kelly freely admits that is 
why he is at CSULB. 

As Kelly speaks, a youthful student 
approaches. 

”Um, I would like to know about 
your Bible study,” he says. 

Kelly begins his spiel, talking about 
his organization. He asks the student if 
he would like to attend the Bible study 
that night. He’ll give him a ride. He 
asks for the student’s phone number. 
The student declines to give it, but 
he does write down Kelly’s. Maybe 
he'll call. Maybe he won't. 

That type of exchange is typical. 

“A student who doesn’t question 
their faith at one time or another 
isn’t very strong intellectually,” 
Oester says. “Most students question 
their faith at this time. That’s 
normal and healthy.” 

Indeed, nearly every church views 
the college years as critical, and that 
is why so many religious organiza- 
tions spend so much time here. 
Educated believers pass the belief 
system along to the next generation. 

“There must be an intellectual 
understanding of their faith,” says 
Dennis M. Lineban, a Christian 
writer from Long Beach. “Students 
live in a world that raises serious 
questions for them about their faith, 
so the faith they have must be an 
adult faith, not the adolescent faith 
their parents gave them. And it must 
be abiding in a world where CNN 
details the world’s evil in an unremit- 
ting manner and where the behavior 
of Christians is often at odds with 
the example of Jesus.” 

That was the case for Mins, the 
Long Beach student who is sorting 
things out. He says he might return 
to an organized church in two or 
three years. 

“T have separated school from 
being a Christian,” he says. “I feel I 
have to.” 
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M AKING his way across the 


historical grounds of Mission San 
Antonio de Padua in King City, Califor- 
nia, Richard Senate stopped short in his 
tracks. The young archaeology student 
suddenly forgot all about the late-night 
snack he had originally sought. Directly 
in front of him was the figure of a robed 
monk holding a candle who then van- 
ished right before his eyes. 

“That’s when I began my research 
into the paranormal,” laughs Senate, 
“about thirty seconds after my first 
encounter.” 

That was in July 1978. Now he’s a 
well-known ghost hunter. 

Senate is the author of five books and 
has appeared on numerous television 
shows including, “The Parano rmal 
Borderline,” “A.M. Los Angeles,” and 
“Sightings.” His seminars draw crowds of 
people curious to learn more of what 
exists beyond the realm of death. Both 
he and his wife, Debbie, write weekly 


columns for Ventura’s local newspaper, 
“The County and Coast Reporter.” His 
column is entitled “The Psychic World” 
and hers is called “Dear Debbie,” a 
psychic version of “Dear Abby.” Yes, she’s 
a psychic. 

An alumnus of Cal State Long Beach, 
Senate graduated with a bachelor's 
degree in history in 1972. He had 
planned on becoming a junior high 
teacher. But disenchanted with the 
bureaucracy involved in teaching, he 
now works for the City of Ventura’s 
Office of Cultural Affairs managing three 
historic sites: the Ortega Adobe (the 
birthplace of the Ortega chile), the 
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Richard Senate is visited by a ghostly apparition 
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“Il believe we 
don't die, we 
change form. | 
strongly believe 
that.” 

— Richard Senate 
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Olivas Adobe and the Albinger 
Archaelogical Museum. As the director of 
historic tours, he conducts a different 
tour every week. 

Senate’s interest in the supernatural 
was apparent even back when he was a 
student at CSULB. “I remember wanting 
to investigate the room of a young girl 
who had taken her own life in Cerritos 
Hall. Once an ‘A’ student, she had 
slipped to a ‘C’ and the pressure on her 
was just too great. It was a tragedy. 
People claimed to feel a ghostly presence 
after that. I was skeptical but interested 
at the same time. Anyway, the girls 
wouldn't let me up there.” 

That’s not the case anymore. Now 
people are calling him to investigate all 
kinds of bizarre, ghostly phenomena. 

Senate actively seeks out haunted 
locations to explore and use as research 
material for his books. One of his 
favorites is the Queen Mary. Its pool, in 
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particular, is said to have great paranor- 
mal activity. On one occasion, Senate, his 
wife, and photographer Paul Scarzo were 
investigating a dressing room near the 
pool. His wife felt a cold chill and 
signaled to the others that something 
else was in the room with them. Senate’s 
ELF meter (A device that measures 
electromagnetic fields) indicated strong 
levels of electromagnetic activity in the 
room so he had Scarzo snap a picture 
with a stereo camera. But the camera, 
which takes two pictures from slightly 
different angles to give a three-dimen- 
sional effect, only recorded one image on 
the film. 

“Impossible under any kind of normal 
circumstance,” Scarzo asserted. “You’re 
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taking two pictures of the same thing. 
It’s not like you can cover up one of the 
lenses.” 

Another time, a particular spirit who 
claimed to be an English character actor 
named Alan Mowbray, appeared to 
Senate a little over a month ago during a 
seance aboard the Queen Mary. The 
ghost, who claimed to be a contemporary 
of Charlie Chaplin, was later determined 
to have appeared in many films, includ- 
ing “My Darling Clementine” and “The 
King and I.” 

Senate said, “The apparition was 
rather pleasant, but he couldn't under- 
stand why it was taking so long to return 
to his native England. Senate explained 
to him that the ship wouldn't be reaching 
England anytime soon, being perma- 
nently docked in Long Beach. 

Senate has a background in history 
and archaeology, both serving him well 
in his ghost hunting. “We’re talking 
about people who come from other times. 
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In many cases, you can establish a time 
frame if you're well-versed in history. 
Maybe by looking at the length of a skirt, 
for instance, you might say, ‘Aha! She’s a 
flapper!” 

Rancho Los Cerritos Adobe is another 
haunted Long Beach site, according to 
Senate. It was built by a man named 
Jonathan Temple and used as a sheep 
ranch. Years later, Temple’s grave was 
moved to accommodate the construction 
of a freeway. That’s when supernatural 
activities began to be reported. Sheep 
bells were often heard and people 
claimed to see ghostly figures. 

Still, the former director of the Adobe 
remained unconvinced until one particu- 
lar night when he was working late. 


Upon closing up, he could hear the sound 
of sheep bells. Then the heavy library 
table suddenly moved across the room 
and pinned him against the wall. 

“T employ the scientific method in 
what I do. I test out my hypothesis and 
determine if my theory holds up. I 
publish a report of my findings which I 
send to institutions as well as make 
available to the community-at-large,” 
Senate said. But the rest of the paranor- 
mal community is not always as gener- 
ous—or even consistent. 

“There is a feeling of competition. 
Petty jealousies exist which make for 
divisiveness. We can’t even agree on the 
proper jargon. We might not agree on 
what a ghost is, but if we could just 
agree on the terms, we could have a 
dialog on the subject.” 

According to Senate, there are five 
types of ghosts. 

Crisis apparitions are ghosts which 
appear only to say good-bye. They 


usually appear at, or very near, the 
moment of death. 

Post-mortem ghosts are purposeful 
spectres which come to warn people of 
impending danger. In many cases, they 
are credited with saving lives. 

Haunts tend to stay in one spot and, 
like a loop of film, replay over and over 
again. 

Poltergeists are usually linked to 
young women who are going through 
puberty. Energy and disturbances build 
up to a crescendo, then they vanish. 

Last are ghosts of the living, or out- 
of-body experiences. These usually occur 
as the result of some trauma to the body 
such as an accident or operation. 

Ghosts tend to gather where deaths 
occur and in places of emotional stress. 

Hospitals, battlefields, prisons, court- 
rooms and churches are rich sites for 
would-be ghostbusters. And 
thespians take note: every theater 
over 10 or 20 years old is 
rumored to be haunted. 
Senate attributes this 
possibly to the collective 
subconscious of the 
theater-goers. 

“Maybe ghosts can 
be created by people. 
Maybe they are projec- 
tions of people’s minds. 
If a bunch of people get 
together and concen- 
trate on something, 

when they leave, maybe it still exists,” 
Senate explains. 

Can people’s collective consciences 
and thoughts somehow create an 
actual image? “This might account for 
miracles, the sighting of religious 
figures, UFOs, or monsters like 
Bigfoot,” says Senate. “It’s a theory. ’m 
not saying it’s true. It’s just one of 
many theories.” 

Researching the paranormal has 
fostered in him a more metaphysical 
attitude toward death. “I used to think 
ghosts were some sort of leftover 
emotional trace of the body. But now I 
don’t know. I believe we don’t die, we 
change form. I strongly believe that. I 
can’t prove it, but it’s what I believe. I 
am much less fearful of death.” 
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Blinded and Handed a Death Sentence, 
CSULB's Glenn Greenwood Continues to 
Defy the Odds 


Story by Sharon Hansen 
Photos by Christina Pompa 


Dedicated to the memory of Karl Hansen 
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OT MORE the size of a residen 
tial bathroom, Glenn 
Greenwood’s office is devoid of 


books and clutter. A student is occupy- 
ing one of the chairs while Greenwood 
sits in another. 

“T feel so stupid,” she says to 
Greenwood. “Why can’t I do math? 
Maybe if I try harder?" 

“Look at the picture behind you,” 
Greenwood says. The student turns to 
see a framed, inspirational motto as he 
continues. “What if I was to think I can 
read this thing if I only try harder? So, 
I sit here and look at it all day, but I 
still can’t read it. So I sit here another 
day, but I still can’t read it. And finally 
you walk in and say, ‘What are you 
doing?’ How would you react?” 

“Td say you were being silly,” she 
responds. 

“Yes, that would be silly” Green- 
wood agrees. “I can stare at this thing 
forever but I'll never read it because 
I'm blind. But, there are ways I can get 
around my problem. I can have 
someone read it to me. I can have 
someone read a version in Braille.” 

Perhaps for the first time in her 
life, this student can view herself in a 
new perspective; one free of self- 
recrimination. Greenwood admits to 
using this tactic a lot. 

“But only disabled folks can get 
away with it,” he admits. 

It was 18 years prior to this session 
when Greenwood’s doctor handed him a 
death sentence; he would have only 18 
months left to live due to the accelera- 
tion of his Type I diabetes, a terminal 
disease that he was diagnosed with 
when he was six. 

But for a guy who was supposed to 
be dead so many years ago, Glenn 
Greenwood is surprisingly active. Now 
at age 41, Greenwood is associate 
director for the CSULB Stephen 
Benson Program for the learning 
disabled. It was a goal he achieved 
after conquering a lifetime’s worth of 
pain. 

Since his initial diagnosis as a child, 
Greenwood had become well aware that 
there is no known cure for his diabetes 
and had tried to lead as normal a life 
as possible. However it suddenly 
seemed that his time on earth would 
soon draw to a close. It was a reality 
that he was not ready to accept. 

Like many other terminal patients, 
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he agonized over how to spend what 
precious and little time he had left, and 
then decided to party as much as he 
possibly could. 

Well, if your idea of partying is 
watching soap operas then party Glenn 
did. But the idea of spending his 
remaining days following the afternoon 


“I actually told 
my wife [before the 
wedding] ‘I think 
I’m going to be 
blind, and fairly 
soon.’” 

—Glenn 
Greenwood 


soaps became a fate far worse than 
death. 

“T bought into what the doctor said 
at first. And then I sat there for a 
month and a half and said, ‘God, I hate 
this!’ I wasn’t partying, I didn’t like 
what I was doing, but I did like 
counseling. And that’s why I said, ‘I’m 
going back to school.” 

After combating several secondary 
ailments as a result of his condition, 
such as almost total blindness, kidney 
failure and heart problems, Greenwood 
returned to CSULB in 1983 after 
attending the Braille Institute for the 
Blind. He wanted to make a step 
toward a future and for his life. It was, 
however, another seemingly endless 
uphill battle. He was not accepted into 
the master’s program for counseling 
until two and a half years later. 

Before Glenn could be accepted into 
the master’s program, he had to prove 
to the university, the graduate pro- 
gram he sought and possibly to himself 
that he would not allow his physical 
tragedies to triumph over his life. 

“T was on probation. My under- 
graduate GPA was 2.75 so I had to 
prove I was worthy,” he said. “I did 
‘pre-req’s’ to demonstrate I could get 
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the grade, and I did. I got 'A's.” 

It is common for diabetes to be a 
precursor to secondary diseases like 
blindness, and problems with the heart 
and kidneys. His wife Maureen fully 
understood this when she decided to 
become Mrs. Greenwood in 1980. When 
the two of them stood at the alter, they 
understood their mutual vows con- 
sented to children they may never 
parent and tomorrows that may never 
be. Without question, Maureen and 
Glenn understood that marriage offered 
no guarantees beyond the immediate 
future. 


“It made me like 
Jekyll and Hyde." 
—Glen 
Greenwood 


Within months of their marriage, 
Glenn was stricken with diabetic 
retinal neuropathy which led to his 
almost complete blindness. 

“TI actually told my wife [before the 
wedding] ‘I think I’m going to be blind, 
and fairly soon,” Greenwood admitted. 
“But neither of us really pictured six 
months.” 

Greenwood must now use a cane to 
help him feel his way around and rely 
heavily on public transportation. He 
uses a computer in his office at CSULB, 
but in order for him to see anything 
typed on his computer, it must be 
several times the size of normal text 
and he must have his eyes only inches 
away from the screen. 

Between 1980 and 1981, Glenn 
underwent five eye surgeries. All of 
them failed, and during that time his 
kidneys failed as well. 

Upon kidney failure, urination 
stops, causing poisonous toxins to 
accumulate in the blood stream. 
Without medical intervention, death 
occurs in a matter of days. Immediately 
following his kidney failure, Greenwood 
had to undergo painful emergency 
surgery to prepare for continuous 
ambulatory peritoneal dialysis (CAPD). 
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The purpose of the dialysis proce- 
dure is to extract impurities from the 
blood using chemical solutions when 
the kidneys are no longer able to. 

Since the best-known method of 
dialysis (hemodialysis) requires three 
four-hour sessions a week at a special- 
ized clinic, Greenwood chose the CAPD 
method in order to retain some of the 
little freedom he still possessed. 

CAPD is a form of do-it-yourself 
dialysis that is done three to four times 
daily and does not require going to a 


Greenwood enjoying a quick rest in his office 


specialty clinic. For more than four 
years, CAPD gave Greenwood an extra 
bit of freedom, but in exchange for this 
freedom there is a risk of lethal infec- 
tion. 

Despite his precautions he devel- 
oped an especially virulent infection 
called peritonitis and had to surrender 
to the regiment of the dialysis clinic. 

Greenwood’s only option to dialysis 
was a kidney transplant which he 
briefly considered but rejected after 
learning that he would have to take the 
anti-rejection drug Prednisone for the 
rest of his life. His previous experiences 
with Prednisone were too great of a 
strain on his marriage for him to ever 
want to experience it again. 

“IT was on Prednisone for awhile 
after one of my surgeries,” he ex- 
plained. “It made me like Jekyll and 
Hyde ... [lambasted my wife. It was 
either [forgo the transplant] or lose 


Maureen.” 


Greenwood was able to re-adjust his 
life and his studies to accommodate his 
new treatment schedule. Unfortu- 
nately, transportation between his 
treatments was another large obstacle 
altogether due to his reliance on the 
public bus system. 

“I take the regular bus and some- 
times ... it’s taken me more than three 
hours to get home from [dialysis],” 
Greenwood said. “The busses go every 
half hour. It’s crazy. Your whole life 
revolves around transportation. I try to 
think where a lot of the time goes ... if I 
wasn't working, I was riding the bus.” 

As his graduate work continued, 
Greenwood’s challenges continued also. 
Unlike today, he did not have access to 
computers and recording equipment, 
and had to rely heavily on his wife to 
help him write his thesis regarding the 
self-concept of disabled students and 
their involvement in overall society. 

“I give [Maureen] credit for my 
thesis because a lot of it was the 
research and feeding the words and 
helping me type them,” Greenwood 
said. “I wanted to give her 75 percent 
of the credit but [CSULB] wouldn't 
allow me.” 

Despite his numerous challenges, 
Glenn finally earned his master’s 
degree in counseling in 1989. Unfortu- 
nately, his health condition would 
again overshadow his recent achieve- 
ments. 

Closely following the completion of 
his graduate study, Greenwood suffered 
a near-fatal heart attack brought on by 
advanced diabetic atherosclerosis. He 
underwent quadruple bypass heart 
surgery to repair the total blockage of 
some of his arteries. 

But within that same year, Glenn 
was able to recover and launch his 
career as a volunteer in the general 
counseling center, Different Directions. 

He later joined the Stephen Benson 
Program for the learning disabled as a 
paid student counselor in 1987, and 
then became a part-time staff member, 
his current position, in 1998. His 
demanding dialysis schedule prevents 
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H E SEARCHES for the manila 


folder. It is old and worn, precisely 
what John Shaak is not. He finally 
finds it, amid the visual din of a small, 
out-of-the-way office that is best 
described as highly organized clutter. 
The folder has everything. The folder 
has his life. 


“Professor Shaak,” a letter begins, “I 
want to tell you your class has enhanced 
my life so much." 


The folder is perhaps two inches 
thick, full of letters that chronicle a 
career. Most are from students, a few 
from colleagues and community 
members. He smiles as he reads them. 
The first is dated 1972, and it is as 
crisp as if written yesterday. He has 
cared for it for many years; he has 
cared for them all. He doesn’t remem- 
ber the faces that go with the names 
anymore, but that is not important. 


The letters tell him he matters. 

Shaak (pronounced shock) teaches 
art at Cal State Long Beach — intro- 
ductory art. 

This is the art class you have to take 
if you want a diploma from this place. 
The art class with a lot of 18- and 19- 
year-olds who hate art. The art class 
where about as many students show up 
to sleep on their folded arms as those 
who pay attention. The art class that 
art professors don’t exactly line up to 
teach. 


“I thank you for that because your 
tremendous knowledge and enthusiasm 
made the subject so accessible and 
interesting.” 


A few hundred students a year pass 
through Shaak’s Art 110 class. He has 
taught it, or something like it, since 
1962. At a university that prides itself 
for its teaching and not its research, 
Shaak is its epitome. “He is,” said art 
department chair Jay Kvapil, “our Mr. 
Holland.” 


Shaak puts a pin in another place he's been. 
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What distinguishes Shaak is his 
passion. Passion is important because 
art is important and students are 
important. Promotions, honors and 
such are not. 

“He is not a social climber,” said 
Mary Kefgen, a retired Long Beach 
design professor who has known Shaak, 
who is 60, since he came to Long Beach 
on a one-year appointment 34 years 
ago. “Those values are not part of his 
repertoire.” 

And, more importantly, Shaak does 
not fear being an expert in nothing. 

“Academics are based in teaching 
specialized courses,” said art professor 
Tom Ferreira, who, like Shaak, has 
been at Long Beach for more than 30 
years. “So it takes a special kind of 
commitment and idealism to do what 
he does year after year. While most of 
us at Long Beach have made a tacit 
agreement with ourselves that we are 
not going to prosper at the rate or 
achieve at the level of our peers at 
research universities, John is different. 
John has found this niche. It’s impor- 
tant. And he treats introductory art 
with a level of seriousness and care 
that you're not going to find at a lot of 
places.” 


“I’m embarrassed to say I was one 
semester from graduating and totally 
ignorant about art and its relationship 
to history and current events.” 


Shaak is proficient in everything, it 
seems. He is a pianist. He is a photog- 
rapher. He is a chef. He’s a carpenter, 
electrician, and jeweler. Those who 
know him say he does those things well. 

He has traveled extensively, and on 
the back wall of his office is a map of 
the world. There is a pin placed in 
every city or place he has visited. They 
are all over the world. There are 118 in 
all. 

American art instructors have been 
criticized for structuring their curricu- 
lum so that it is white, male and Euro- 
centralized. Only recently have depart- 
ments pushed to include study of a 
broader world of art. “He’s been doing it 
for years,” said Joe Krause, another 
Long Beach art teacher. “He has had an 
expanded consideration of art for a long 
time. The pictures he shows his classes 
attest to that.” 
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“Now, not a day goes by that I dont 
hear or read some reference to some- 
thing I learned about in your class.” 


“Teaching is not 
about subject mat- 
ter. It’s about 
people. It’s about 
listening, learning 
and seeing.” 

—Professor 
Shaak 


After earning a bachelor’s in art 
from Penn State, Shaak studied 
painting at Columbia, where he 
received his master’s. He loved paint- 
ing and held a showing of his work 
that gave him some degree of profes- 
sional achievement and recognition. 

Then he grew bored. He continued 
to play piano, a lifelong passion, taught 
high school for two years, left a 
doctoral residency after one year to 
accept a temporary position at Penn 
State, then came to Long Beach for 
what was supposed to be a short stay. 
He made his first foreign visit that 
year — to Mexico. 

“Here I was, from the East and full 
of Eastern beliefs and stereotypes,” he 
said. “I was expecting sombreros and 
what I found instead were layers of 
history and culture beyond belief. It 
broke down the stereotypes. I thought, 
‘This is just wonderful. I want to see 
more.” 

He has. He accepted a tenure-track 
position at Long Beach soon thereafter 
and remains immersed in the work he 
began when the art department was 
much smaller. Students benefitted 
from his travels, which have taken him 
throughout Europe, Asia and the 
Mideast, by the many photos he takes 
and the vivid stories he tells. 

Seeking to improve on something 
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he has done for so long, Shaak is 
always looking for new material. 

“He'll tell me, ‘I think I finally got it 
just right this semester,” his friend 
Kefgen said. “Then I see him talking 
about doing this and doing that and 
staying up half the night to do it and I 
say, ‘John, I thought you got it perfect 
this past semester?’ And he'll just smile 
because he isn't static; he’s always 
thinking.” 


“In spite of lighting problems and 
pathetically apathetic students, you 
persevered.” 


The pursuit of general knowledge, 
Shaak says, is his mission. There are so 
many possible ways of touching a 
student — “Everyone has a latch,” he 
says — that he needs to know as much 
as he can know or he will risk losing 
one. 

“The way you view art changes as 
you add experiences to your life,” he 
says. “As you go along in life, you draw 
upon those things. They have an 
impact. They give you wonderful 
insight into what it is to be human.” 

He does not resent the “specialists,” 
those of his profession who tend to 
receive the prestige, but he is bothered 
when academia doesn’t value those of 
wide-ranging abilities as much. 

“Sometimes the world we live in 
overlooks the generalists. We have a 
function, too,” Shaak said. 

That is why, for example, Shaak 
instructs his students in how to attend 
college, or he will talk about the 
philosophy of the period that coincides 
with the art the class is studying, or 
will play some music. The curriculum 
certainly doesn’t call for it. 

“Teaching is not about subject 
matter,” he said. “It’s about people. It’s 
about listening, learning and seeing.” 


“You touched my life and gave mea 
gift of a new vision of humanity.” 


Not everyone likes Shaak. Students 
over the years have complained his 
course is overly demanding for the 
three units they earn, that his expecta- 
tions are unrealistic and unfair. 
Colleagues, too, say that Shaak can be 
unyielding when it comes to standards 
and that there have been a few intra- 
departmental tiffs as a result. 
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“Some complain it’s too hard,” 
Kvapil said. “Can you fault a teacher 
for his passion being too great? That he 
expects yours to be the same? I find 
that thrilling.” 

“Let’s face it,” said Krause, “we have 
a lot of lousy teachers on this campus 
and we have a lot of lousy administra- 
tors on this campus. That creates this 
attitude that [mediocre instruction] is 
OK. Now John, he isn’t burned out 
when he has a lot of reasons he could 
be. Sure, he does get uptight with the 
level of stupidity of some of our col- 
leagues. John has a lot of people in his 
class who don’t know what he’s talking 
about and don’t give a damn. Yet he’s 
able to rise above that, and he thinks 
others should too. He’s a man of 
principle. He’s an advocate of modern 
education. He is not trapped with the 
people who teach only what they 
learned at school.” 

Shaak doesn’t apologize to his 
critics, saying only he wished students 
came to him to hear his side of the 
story. “You’ve got to pull people along,” 
he said. “You have to make demands. 
You have to provide challenges to move 
people to a higher level. That’s real 
life.” 

Shaak’s brother Bernard, a Denver- 
based professional pianist, remembers 
a day when he and John came home to 
find their father had put up new 
wallpaper. It was pink and blue against 
a tan background. “It was dreadful,” he 
said. “I remember John and I discuss- 
ing how dark and busy it was, how 
awful it was. So one day we just 
painted the walls white.” 

That is what John Shaak does with 
his classes each year, and the funda- 
mental reason he does that is the same 
reason why he teaches art. 

“Tt’s fun to rearrange and reorga- 
nize,” he said. “That’s what has kept me 
going all these decades. I’ve finally 
come to accept myself. I just can’t be 
any other way. To me, that’s the job. 
Thank God this field offers me that 
opportunity.” 


‘T will always be thankful that I was 
fortunate enough to be your student.” 


He finishes flipping through the 
manila folder. The final letter in the 
stack came last semester. 


He smiles. um 
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Name: Jeff Caudill 
Age: 25 
Major: pre-graphic 
design 


Where do you see yourself in lO 
years? "Hopefully I'll be a rock 
star with a graphic design 
business. Realistically, a father 
with a graphic design busi- 
ness.” 


What are your pet peeves? 
"When people abbreviate the 
year and put the apostrophe 
after the number instead of 
before it. (€.g.. 96’) Also, being 
sick.” 


Does anyone in particular 
inspire you? "My girlfriend 
Kerby and my dad. | inherited 
most of my talents from him.” 
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by Michael J. Vogelsang 


What do you consider to be the 
world’s greatest work of art? 
Reckoning’ by R.€.M.” 


Why did you get started with 
your art? "| always liked to 
draw. | was always creative as 
a kid, but | never took full ad- 
vantage of it until after | gradu- 
ated high school. Junior college 
stirred-up all these talents when 
| began taking art classes, and 
during that same time | was 
also forced to make a decision 
about the direction of my life. 
This is the only thing | ever 
really liked.” 


What is the worst thing about 
being an artist? "Having to 
keep-up with everything else in 
my life.” 


2.2 


This profile was chosen for 
publication prior to Mr. Caudill 
submitting the illustrations for 


University Magazine. 
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OU’RE IN the market for 
anew computer. You're also a 


novice, a “newbie” to personal 
computers; the extent of your knowl- 
edge doesn’t go far beyond profi- 
ciency in Microsoft Word and a 
mastery of computer Solitaire. So, 
what should you buy: IBM-compat- 
ible or Macintosh? 

No sooner do you ask your pals 
for tips when you're bombarded by 
“Get a PC” (referring to IBM-com- 
patibles—no longer meaning simply 
“Personal Computers”), “Get a Mac,” 
“There’s no software for Macs” and 
“Windows96 is a cheap imitation of 
a Mac.” These days in particular 
you may also hear, “Apple will 
soon go out of business anyway, 
so go with the PC.” You don’t 
want to get sucked into this 
computing holy war; you just 
want to buy the thing. The 
people you now regret 
asking advice from are all 
computer savvy and they 
frighten you with horror 
stories about each 
system. So which recom- 
mendations do you take? 


“Plug-and-play,” or 
“plug-and-configure-and- 
reboot-and-play 


A big selling point for the 
Macintosh is its “plug-and-play” 
capabilities and overall user-friendli- 
ness. Installing and running hard- 
ware is easy as the term sounds— 
plug the device into the computer, 
and it’s ready to go. 

IBM clones, however, have a more 
elaborate installation process in 
order to get the device working 
properly. Even with the Windows95 
hardware installation “wizards” that 
guide the user through the process, 
it can still be a little tedious. 

The difference here is ideology: 
Apple puts the responsibility for the 
complete compatibility of its soft- 
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ware and hardware on the manufac- 
turer. This has led to a limited 
market of products, but has kept 
them simpler for users to install. 
IBM doesn’t have this restriction, so 
although there are more products 
out there, it’s up to the consumer to 
make sure they are compatible, then 
to install them. 

Even some die-hard PC fans will 
acknowledge that the Mac is more 
user-friendly. But with Microsoft 
Windows95, which came out last 
year, the PC now works very much 
like a Macintosh. 


With the Mac, all the system files 
that make the computer run are 
available to the user through easily- 
accessible system folders. Win- 
dows95 is basically a “shell” for MS- 
DOS, the true operating system in 
IBM-compatibles. Although Win- 
dows95 is designed so you don’t ever 
have to mess with cryptic DOS 
commands, running into it is some- 
times inevitable, especially when 
you need to fix a system problem. 
For someone not familiar with DOS, 
that can be a big problem. 

Jacinto Gonzalez, a Cal State 
Long Beach history major who was 


raised on Apple, said he was once 
watching his friend work at his PC 
and was mystified by the commands 
his friend was entering. 

“He was just typing ‘slash-slash- 
dot-asterisk.’ I said, ‘What are you 
doing? Where's the icon?’ It was very 
confusing to me because I’m not used 
to that,” Gonzalez said. 

Financial management student 
Alvaro Castillo conceded that PCs 
can take more time getting used to 
than Macs, but that it’s only a small 
obstacle. “In my major, PCs are the 
norm and the programs I use the 
most are in that platform. I find it 
too frustrating using the Mac ver- 
sions.” 

In addition, if you can tackle 
DOS, the power and versatility 
of IBM-compatibles is at your 
fingertips. Electrical engi- 
neering major Carlo Espiritu 

summed it up by saying, 

“Macs are for wimps who 
are afraid to get to know 
their computer inside and 
Obl 

Brian Gildon, academic 
sales representative for 
Metrowerks, a “big-time” name in 
development software for the 
Macintosh, begs to differ. In his 
school days of putting PCs together, 
he wouldn't have looked twice at a 
Mac. Now, having had experience 
using both systems, he’d rather wear 
his eyes out on a Mac monitor than a 
1p 

“PCs are more versatile, but what 
you get with the Mac is reassur- 
ance,” Gildon said. “You get the fact 
that it’s going to run when you want 
it to run. It’s going to do what you 
want it to do. If you spend 20 hours a 
week trying to keep the thing 
running, you've wasted 20 hours a 
week. The point of computers is to 
help your life, make it easier. If it 
takes so much work to keep it going, 
then it’s not worth having.” 


Is all well in the land of 
OS? 
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In J.D. Power & Associates’ “1995 
Desktop Personal Computer End- 
User Satisfaction Study,” Apple 
Computer tied for first place with 


“The people who 
think Apple’s going 
to die because of 
financial problems 
are completely 
wrong.” 


—Brian Gildon 
Metrowerks sales rep. 


Hewlett-Packard, a leading PC 
maker, in overall customer satisfac- 
tion. Unlike Apple, IBM sold its 
license very early in the game, and 
before the newborn end-user could 
say “Windows,” there sprung forth a 
multitude of IBM clones, many of 
them inevitably sacrificing quality 
and compatibility for the sake of 
competition and lower prices. In 
keeping the Macintosh license to 
itself, Apple has allowed the com- 


Apple/Macintosh - The com- 
puter that eliminated typing com- 
mands at the keyboard by using a 
completely graphical interface. 
Operations are completed by ma- 
nipulating icons (little pictures on 
the screen) with a mouse. 

Clone - A computer that uses the 
same hardware and software as 
another company’s machine. IBM- 
compatibles are clones of the original 
IBM computers. 

DOS - Literally, Disk Operating 
System, the language of IBM. 
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pany to focus on quality, not quan- 
tity. Unfortunately, this same fact 
along with poor marketing strategies 
has not done well for Apple’s future 
prospects by limiting its growth. 

This doesn’t mean that bad 
Apples don’t exist. Stewart Alsop, 
columnist and former editor-in-chief 
of the computing-industry magazine 
“InfoWorld”, is a former Mac user. 
After almost 11 years of working 
with a Mac, he recently switched to a 
PC with Windows95. As he stated in 
his column, one of his reasons for the 
big change is that “it doesn’t work 
very well. My Macintosh crashed 
enough that it had begun to frus- 
trate me in doing my job.” 


Popularity contest 


One big reason that persuades 
newbies to buy IBM-compatible PCs 
over Macintoshes is their vast 
popularity. Not only are Mac users 
in the minority, Mac sales have 
declined as well. The Wall Street 
Journal reported that Apple’s rev- 
enue from Mac sales in the United 
States went down as much as 33 
percent in May, compared with 
1995’s revenue figures. That is not a 
good statistic for a company being 
pressed to make a comeback from 
major financial troubles and rumors 
of impending demise. But should 


Comput. ONGUE -- words to know before making the most important purchase of your life 


PC - It used to mean any personal 
computer. PC now refers specifically to 
IBM-compatible systems, even though 
the latest Macs are called Power PCs. 

Pentium - The “brains” of the IBM 
operating system. 

Windows95 - A graphical interface 
for IBM-compatibles that is changing 
the face of DOS machines everywhere, 
making them look much more like a 
Macintosh. 

IBM - International Business 
Machines. They dominated the com- 
puter industry for years until Apple 


this make prospective Mac buyers 
turn away and run with the PC 
crowd? 

“The people who think Apple’s 
going to die because of financial 
problems are completely wrong,” 
Gildon said. “[Macs] have die-hard 
fans who would just as soon write on 
a stone tablet than get off of a 
Macintosh. If you’ve got that sort of 
support, you're going to live,” he 
said, referring to the near-fanatics of 
the operating system. Mac loyalists 
are appropriately nicknamed “Mac- 
evangelists.” 


The user who dies with 
the most software wins 


Of course, there are reasons for 
the IBM-compatibles’ popularity in 
the world of personal computing. 
One is the lack of software available 
for the Mac. 

“If you look around the block 
nowadays, most independent com- 


puter stores primarily sell IBM PC 


parts,” Espiritu said. “You practi- 
cally have to look all over the city to 
find an Mac-only store.” 

Even Tracy Maples, computer 
engineering/computer science 
professor who loves her home 
Macintosh, commented, “It’s frus- 
trating that there’s not as much 


began stirring things up with their 
computers. 

Megahertz (MHz) - The speed of 
a computer in millions of cycles per 
second. Top of the line in personal 
computers now is 200-MHz. 

Newbie - A person who doesn’t 
know what all these termsmean. 

Operating System (OS) - The 
language of the computer. If two 
different computers have the same 
operating system, they are compat- 
ible and can share software. 
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software [for the Mac].” Many Mac- 
evangelists say it is because Mac 
products are mainly sold through 
mail-order catalogs, but Maples said 


“Many Macintosh 
applications are not 
as good as the Win- 
dows applications.” 


—Stuart Alsop 
former editor-in-chief of 
"InfoWorld" magazine 


she has looked through those cata- 
logs—in vain. 

According to Alsop, “Many 
Macintosh applications are not as 
good as the Windows applications.” 

The Macintosh’s answer to this is 
in programs like Insignia Solutions’ 
SoftWindows, which allows the Mac 
to act like Windows—a telling irony 
considering the fact that Windows95 
is designed to act more like a Mac. 
But this, in addition to the Power PC 
technology that lets Macs read PC- 
formatted disks, gives the Mac user 
the best of both worlds. 


“You're just telling me to 
buy a Mac because you’re 
into graphics” 


Stereotypes abound within this 
personal computing battle. Busi- 
ness, computer science and engineer- 
ing majors or professionals tend to 
prefer the PC, which supports larger, 
number-crunching spreadsheets 
Those people dealing with education, 
graphic design and desktop publish- 
ing often stand by the Mac, with its 
superior graphics capabilities. 
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But being an accounting major 
shouldn’t necessarily stop you from 
buying the latest Macintosh 
Performa, but since a personal 
computer is a pretty big investment, 
it should meet the demands of your 
career. 

“I wish I had a Power Mac,” Alvin 
Hom, a Mac owner, said. “I have 
used the ones at school and they are 
great.” However, the management 
information systems major had to 
make a tough decision with his 
second purchase. 

“Tm getting a new 200-MHz 
Pentium but I wish it would use the 
Mac Operating System instead of 
Windows95,” Hom said. “The only 
reason I’m not getting a Power Mac 
is because I have to become more 
familiar with IBM-compatibles. My 
major uses that platform.” 

Graphic design student Kishani 
Seneviratne is the lead designer at 
Planet Graphix, located in the 

University Student Union. She 
barely knows anything about IBM- 
compatibles, apart from a class she 
took five years ago, but she knows 
the Mac like the back of her hand. 

“The whole [graphic design] 
industry pretty much revolves 
around Macs. They use Macs and 
we have to use Macs,” she said. 

But what about the hoopla about 
the PC industry starting to creep up 
on Macintosh’s graphics territory? 
“As long as it’s compatible with what 
we already know,” Seneviratne said, 
“T don’t care who takes over what, as 
long as we don't have to learn 
completely new information.” 


What price computing? 


In the end, the driving force that 
brings more users to the PC market 
is price. As with computer satisfac- 
tion, the adage remains: “You get 
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Best Buys 


Looking for a good 
entry-level system? Here are the 
specs for the beginner’s dream 
computer — just choose your 
platform. 

There are numerous IBM 
clone manufacturers out there, 
making it difficult to choose 
which company to buy from. 
The most recent PC Computing 
review puts the Dell Dimension 
P133v on its A-list in the entry- 
level category. 


Speed: 133-MHz Pentium 
RAM: 16 MB 
2.1 GB hard drive 
8x CD-ROM 
15 inch monitor 
33.6 kbps modem 
1 year on-site service, 3 year 
parts warranty 


$1979 


Now that Apple Com- 
puter, Inc., is finally allowing 
clones of its Macintosh platform, 
the competition is slowly but 
surely building. In the Septem- 
ber MacUser review of the 
Power Computing Power Base 
180, this low-end system outdid 
the Apple Macintosh Performa in 
performance comparisons. 


Speed: 180-MHz 
RAM: 16 MB 
2 GB hard drive 
8x CD-ROM 
15 inch monitor 
28.8 kbps modem 
1 year “Rapid Return” warranty 


$2182 
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eet the band that refuses|t 
~ ody Lc Beinn 


This story was chosen for publication 
prior to Mr. Vogelsang becoming managing 
editor of University Magazine. -Ed. 


sito stand in the spotli@h 


| Se aa pliotos\bypana\(rawlord ie 
Dave sine 


FAN arrives at a concert. He’s 
part of the crowd anxiously filing 
in. In the blink of an eye, he 

spots someone familiar. This person 

looks just like one of the guys in the 
band he’s come to see tonight. This time 
the fan takes a second look. Thinking to 
himself, he says, “It can’t be! Guys ina 
band don’t hang with us.” 

Not true at a Farside concert. 

This band socializes with the fans 
before and after gigs. That’s just one of 
the unique things that separates Farside 
from the music mainstream. 

The foursome began playing together 
in 1989. To them it doesn’t matter when 
they started. They’re just glad it has 
lasted this long. 

Cal State Long Beach student 
Michael J. Vogelsang, “Popeye” to those 
who know him, said the band doesn’t 
aspire to gain much popularity in the top 
40 music world. 

“We never tried to push ourselves, or 
set any goals to achieve rock stardom,” 
Vogelsang said. “We got together because 
we wanted to make some music.” 

Vogelsang is the lead singer and 
backup guitarist. He never planned to be 
a singer until he joined Farside. 

Vogelsang grew up on music. His 


| Bob Beshear lays down the beats 
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family would always have the 
radio on during trips. He 
remembers all the sing- 
alongs. He joined his first 
band at age 15, but didn’t 
become serious until shortly 
before he became a member 
of Farside at age 19. 

The band was formed 
when all the members were 
in their mid-to-late teens and 
have been able to stay 
together for seven years even 
though all of them attend 
college, have full-time jobs 
and don’t live in close 
proximity to one another. 
Still, they find occasional 
time to practice, record, play 
shows here and there, and 
squeeze in a tour once ina 
while. 

The other members of 
Farside include Kevin 
Murphy on lead guitar and 
vocals, Bryan Chu on bass 
and Bob Beshear on the 
drums. 

The group’s music is “Pop 
punk” as Vogelsang calls it. 
But the band does have an 
edge to its sound. Vogelsang 
said the band tries to 
balance abrasiveness 
with softness. 

Farside hasn't tried 
too hard to become a part 
of the club scene. Rather, 
common venues for them 
include community 
centers and even 
churches. In fact, their 
first gig was in an 
oversized room in a 
church. It wasn’t exactly 
Madison Square Garden, 
but it was a start. 

“We really didn’t care 
where we played,” 
Vogelsang said. “Some 
kid who was trying to set 
up a show would ask us 
to play and we'd say, 
‘Yeah, sure, before 
asking where it was.” 

In the early 90s, 
Farside was a new band 
on the scene, so the 
money wasn't exactly 
rolling in. The group 


€D 


Kevin Murphy choppin' away on the axe. 


would play for free, and if gas money was 
included, that was considered a plus. On 
their third show, an amazing thing 
happened — Farside actually got paid. 
“It was like ‘Oh my God! We got $50!’ 
It was like winning the lottery. ‘Wow! 
That’s $12.50 each,” Vogelsang said. 
“When you're 19 and broke, youre like, 
‘Wow! Money!’ We were pretty stoked.” 
Well-paying gigs didn’t start coming 
in regularly until Farside’s first U.S. j 
tour in 1992. An album had yet to be : 
released, so the group was basically 
touring to back their “Keep My Soul 
Awake” EP (a smaller version of a vinyl | 
record that is seven inches in diameter ’ 
and contains 15 minutes of music). 
Because of their record label (Revelation 
Records in Huntington Beach), booking a 
tour became a lot easier. 
“More people had our seven inch than 
we could imagine,” Vogelsang said. “[At] 
some of the venues we were getting $300 
or $400. It was more money than we 
were used to. We were thrilled.” 
Farside’s first tour took them all 
around the United States. 
“We got spotted as Californians every 
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place we stopped to get gas,” Vogelsang 
said. “People would ask, “You guys from 
California?’ What, Is it obvious? It’s not 
like we wore shirts that said ‘California’ 
on them. The people would say, ‘We can 


label. The band feels that its life would 
be run by the label. Decisions would be 
made for them, instead of by them. 
“We get commended a lot for not 
going to a major label,” Vogelsang said. 


Farside Lyrics 


tell.” “People are like, ‘Yeah, yeah, screw the —from their album "Rigged" 
The group was well received on its corporate rock world. Stay true to the 
premiere tour. Vogelsang said the people punk world!’ 


were hospitable. He said it was as if they 
knew the group was a long way from 
home and didn’t have a lot of money. 
“The first full-length album for 
Farside (“Rochambeau”) was a major 
accomplishment,” Vogelsang said. “None 
of us had ever done an album before. We 
went way over budget and it took a long 
time to put out, but we were all pretty 
happy with the way it came out. It was 
definitely a learning experience.” 
Putting out the album showed that 
the record label was serious about the 


“We've had quite a few friends go to 
major record labels,” Vogelsang said. 
“Some of them have become not so 
successful, and others (like Rage Against 
The Machine) have had records that 
have sold in the millions. Either way, All know it as well as | do 


there are things that they’ve all had to | know it makes no differ- 
go through that really turn me off to the ence 


pe yee is on an indep What I think of you 
1 i en- ’ 

dent label, freedoms abound. They can ae oe t mere 
make an album whenever they feel Oo, either, One. OT us 


“NICE” 


I’ve got no business here 
And |’m sure that they 


band. Not only that, but it told the punk 
music world that Farside was a serious 


band. 


Fans think producing a seven-inch 


ready. They have control over their tour 
schedule. With a major label, touring 
requirements would be too stringent. 
Their lives would revolve around a sales 
schedule. As it stands right now, Farside 


EP is something easy to do. Without it,a decides what it does. 


band hardly gets recognized. But if the 
group cuts an album, it’s a different 


story. 


“People may have heard of you, but 


they don’t take you seri- 
ously,” Vogelsang said. 
“When bands actually stay 
together long enough to put 
out an album, everyone 
says, ‘Oh, they are a serious 
band. They’re worth a little 
more now.” 

To date, Farside has put 
out three albums, two EPs 
and is currently working on 
songs for their next release, 
another full-length album. 
The group recently played 
in a college music conven- 
tion (which they have 
played twice before) at 
CBGB's — a legendary 
landmark club in the New 


Needless to say, the band’s members 


Continued on pg. 32 
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I’m ignored by your kind 
But you won’t be so lucky 
You’re the reminder that | 
need 


Where will you be 

When you lose your seat? 
Keep your head down 

So you won’t hit my feet 


| use you as my marker 
And | know that 

You’re not wrong 

But It’s just not right for 
me 

| know exactly who 

| don’t want to be 

And I’m staring 

Right into its eyes 


I’m ignored by your kind 
But you won’t be so lucky 
You’re the reminder that 
need 


Where will you be 


n 
a eae ; When you lose your seat? 
Ro . Keep your head down 
an et ih me Wy So you won’t hit my feet 
1 ogelsang said. “I guess it “- 
0 was a little special, but it’s i: ‘ 
really just a show. The I’m not cut out for 
traveling aspect was a lot of : All your definitions 
fun.” > 
Farside has passed up 
numerous opportunities to Bryan Chu knocks ‘em out on bass -Farside 
sign with a major record 
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Walking Tall 


continued from pg. 18 


him from full-time employment, but 
Greenwood says that the program 
accommodates his needs, and he feels 
fortunate to be able to work with such a 
supportive and caring staff. 

Despite his positive personality, 
Greenwood’s eyesight continues to 
worsen. 

“T’ve still got vision,” he said. “It’s 
going slowly but surely. But I’ve got 
cataracts. I’m just waiting until it’s bad 
enough, then I'll go get those done. I hate 
eye surgery.” 

Although Greenwood can see basic 
shapes, years of strain have etched a 
wreath of lines around his eyes, and 
certain areas of vision — which he refers 
to as “blind spots” — leave him with no 
peripheral vision. 

“That’s why I end up rubbing my eyes. 
They get tired from trying to distinguish 
things. Certain items I can’t see at all.” 

Greenwood is also currently consider- 
ing another round of anti-rejection 
therapy in the hope that his tolerance 
level has changed. If it is successful, he 
will opt for a transplant. If not, he feels 
that his wife comes first. The last thing 
he wants is to become Jekyll and Hyde 
again. 

“The wife and I are happily married,” 
Greenwood said. Then suddenly a 
moment of doubt etches new lines into his 
brow. “I'll have to ask her, but I think I’m 
happily married. We'll have to check that 
out tonight ... see where she’s at with 
that. You know, you've got to check day to 
day to make sure.” Just then, he ad- 
dresses Maureen. “Are we OK hon? Yeah? 


Yeah.” OM 
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IBM vs MAC 


continued from pg. 27 


what you pay for.” Apple 
Macintoshes offer fewer options in 
their computer packages than most 
PC makers. Therefore, you not only 
get reassurance and quality with a 
Macintosh, you get a variety of built- 
in devices that you barely know 
about, much less will ever use in the 
near future. All you really wanted to 


pay for was a hard drive, a CD-ROM 
drive and a 200-MHz microprocessor. 
Now, manufacturers are starting to 
sell Macintosh clones with more 
“pick-and-choose” options, which will 
benefit the consumer. 

The abundance of clones in the 
IBM-compatible market is a big 
factor that has kept hardware prices 
down and increased the variety of 
choices available because of the - 
nature of competition. Macintosh 
may finally be headed in the same 
direction now that they have begun 
licensing companies to make Mac 
clones, but they’re not all the way 
there yet. 


Why can’t we all just get 
along? 


The debate on which computer is 
better will continue to rage as long 
as there are competing operating 
systems, just like competing brand 
names, religions and political par- 
ties. What it all comes down to in 
the end is what is best for the 
individual user. So when the Win- 
dows95 slogan asks you, “Where do 
you want to go today?” don’t be 
afraid—either head toward the (Bill) 
Gates of PC land or have a seat 
under the Apple tree. Hither way, 
you ll most likely be satisfied. 


Inside Farside 
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are comfortable right where they are. 
The pressure for Farside to have its 
name on the tip of everyone’s tongue isn’t 
there. They are a few guys getting 
together to do something they love 
(play good music). They don’t plan to 
make a career of it even though they 
could. 

“T, for one, like being at the helm of 
my own destiny,” Vogelsang said. “The 
band has never been the main priority 
in our lives even though many people 
feel that it should be. It’s really just a 
hobby. It’s a real fun hobby, though.” 

The only requirement of the group 
from their record label is in the money 
department. If Farside is given money 
to record, then the band has to use it 
for recording purposes. That’s their 
only obligation to their record label. 

“If we had never become as suc- 
cessful as we have, the four of us 
would still be playing. It’s a lot of fun, 
and I enjoy the fact that we are 
popular but only to an obscure audi- 
ence. We’re not a gigantic band, but 
the scene we’re involved in is a well 
placed network around the world.” 

Farside has a sturdy fan base 
encompassing countries around the 
globe. The band gets fan mail from 
Japan, Europe and Australia just to 
name a few. There are no barriers 
between fans and the band. The group 
doesn’t mind if fans call them at their 
home to ask band related questions or 
just to say, ‘hi.’ And the group does its 
best to answer all their fan mail. 

“It’s more like a friendly arrange- 
ment than a performance-audience 
thing,” Vogelsang said. “We’re just 
people like everyone else.” 

Farside plans on cutting their next 
album this winter. From there, they 
plan to tour the U.S. again in the 
summer, then it’s off to Japan and 
Australia. 

Even if their plans fall through, 
somehow, some way, somewhere, 
Farside will be doing what it loves 
most, making good music. 
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| $4 QQ | 
QUALITY OPTOMETRIC CARE j i 
OVER 20 YEARS EXPERIENCE ! $4 9 G | 
¢ FAMILY PRACTICE OPTOMETRY 
D,..Gany Hagen 
or ae reer © COMPREHENSIVE EYE EXAMS 
* INSURANCE PLANS ACCEPTED | y == MONTHLY AIRTIME w/FREE VOICEMAIL 
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310/597-5286 I I 
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The Key to Your Future may be in the I Long Beach, CA 90804 39 : 
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“I wasn't sure what I wanted do. I liked 
to write and I knew I wanted to make a 
Sn eee eae When you want to reach the 
y e othe progam ug Aenea a 30,000+ consumers at Long Beach State 
| aide, Cali gage tulclestan aie) EN who should you call? 
couldn't have picked a better place to study 
journalism.“ ; 
fos Anbeles Tones Carey Kramer 
' Ne alee 310/985-7999 
Reach for the Stars... Or fax your info to 310/985-1740. 
Set your goals, work hard and accomplish the task! 
The path to your success is right here at CSULB Carey Kramer knows how to reach your market! 
Ip 
Yr 
yr 
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+ Day and Evening Classes Computer Graphics 
i ° Job Placement Assistance G = = 
¢ Financial Aid (if qualified) raphic Design 


° Portfolio Preparation AA Degree and Diploma Programs 


PLATT COLLEGE 
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Suosies and Thieves 


“It started out with black and white punk 
rock stuff,” according to Louie Pulido, owner and 
designer of Gypsies and Thieves Clothing Com- 
pany. 

Though Pulido’s personal musical tastes did 
not change, he noticed that the hip-hop and 
house music scenes had a heavy influence on 
what young people were wearing. He says that 
fashion is heavily dependent on popular musical 
trends. 

He decided to incorporate several different 
styles in his designs, pointing out that the Gypsies 
and Thieves designs have a touch of Los Angeles, 
Orange County and New York flavor. 

The clothing worn by model and CSULB 
student Jack Coleman are part of Gypsies and 
Thieves’ spring ‘96 line and are available at retail- 
ers throughout Orange County and LA. 


profiles by Erica Miller 


The Flaunt line came into existence 
when it came to the company’s attention 
that there were no snowboard clothes 
specifically designed for women. 

Brad Harker, U.S. branch manager for 
GUSH, Flaunt’s parent company, describes 
the Flaunt line as quality basics that are 
not too flashy, tailor-made for women’s 
shapes and with sturdy manufacturing. 

“They are made for women who know 
how to ride and they can thrash through 
trees,” Harker said. 

Model Jennifer Anders wears a mix of 
fall and spring fashions that can also be 
purchased at local retailers. 


photography by John Kennedy 


"[The administration] gives you a lot of 

runaround. You never get to see the people you 

need to, when you need to see them." 
---Marlene White 


"You're late for class because you're driving 
around trying to find a closer parking spot, 
wasting all your gas." 

---Kristin Flammang 
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Gripes. Everyone has one, and with a student population of more 
than 25,000, it's not difficult to find a variety of gripes at Cal State Long 
Beach. Here is a small, random sample from students when asked .. . 


What Do You Hate About CSULB? 


Compiled by Rodd Cayton 


“The authors [of textbooks] put out a new edition ] 
every year, and then they make you buy it brand 

new. | use financial aid ... sol can afford them." 

---Kevin Powells 


Tha 


ap |} 


Boag 


"The steps really kill me. | feel like I'm gonna fall. 

They might have served a purpose at one time. but 

now all they do is inconvenience people." 
---Moises Delgadillo 
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University Text 


FOR THE BE ST 2119 Bellflower Blvd. ¢ 310/985-1326 
BUY-BACK PRICES, 
BES Se || SAVE $$ TAY US FIRST FOR: 
TEXTBOOKS ¢ Low-Priced Text Books 


¢ School Supplies 
¢ Affordable Backpacks 
- lia ae ° Gift Items and Cards 
¢ CSULB T-shirts * Sweatshirts * Caps 
Coffee Mugs ¢ Folders 


And much more! 


UNIVERSITY TEXT — YOUR “OFF-CAMPUS ALTERNATIVE” 


CellularMax 


5720 E. 7th Street, Long Beach 
in Ralph's Shopping Center ¢ 310/986-9559 


“OSULB will propare you. for the real world 
Cellular Mar will bet you knows when it's calling” 


"Where can you 
be reached? 


Is 


e NEC Exec 


| $Qgo0 
4 tax for 
one year 


e Pager Airtime as 
low as $599/mo 
(annual billing) 

e FREE voice mail 
with one year 
activation 

e We'll activate 
your old Motorola 
pagers for FREE. 
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Tis the Season of 
Colds, Flu & 
Respiratory Infection 


Viruses are the Culprits! 


Symptoms may include: fever, 
headache, chills, sore throat, cough, 
nasal stuffiness, congestion, 


muscle aches and even nausea. 


SO WHAT CAN YOU DO? 


and aches, suitable over the counter 
medicines. If it doesn't go away 


see your doctor. 


WE'LL Give You 10 WEEks. 

Ten weeks may not seem like much time to prove you're capable of being a leader. But if you're 
tough, smart and determined, ten weeks and a lot of hard work could make you an Officer of Marines. 
And Officer Candidates School (OCS) is where you'll get the chance to prove you've got what it takes 
to lead a life full of excitement, full of challenge, full of honor. Anyone can say they've got what it takes 
to be a leader, we'll give you ten weeks to prove it. 

“For more information call Captain Stanton Chambers at 714/261-7323.” 


the Few: The Proud. The Marines. 
MARINE OFFICER 
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in the usual seven to ten days, Student Services Division, CSULB 
Health Hotline - 310/985-5413 


A Sale? A Savings? 
What's Hot. What's New? 
Who, what, when, where? 
What price is due? 


I'd like to know & share the 
news with my fellow students 


For more information or an exam whenever you choose. 
call the Health Center 
to make an appointment 


Your ad will be done the way you 
please in 10,000 daily issues 


To help your body make curative at reasonable fees 
antibodies, you should include: ; 
bed rest, good diet, fluids, Student Health Center Call Shalesha Anderson 


Tylenol (not aspirin) for fever 310/985-4771 at 31 0/985-5490. 


Shalesha knows CSULB! 


ARALEGAL STUDIES 
LATT COLLEGE... | 

WHERE JUSTICE 
EGINS! 


BECOME A PARALEGAL 


e A.A. DEGREE/DIPLOMA PROGRAMS 
e DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
e FINANCIAL AID AVAILABLE (IF QUALIFIED) 
e JOB PLACEMENT ASSISTANCE 
e ACCREDITED BY ACCSCT 


PLATT COLLEGE - CERRITOS CALL TODAY 
10900 E. 183rd. St., Suite 290 (800) 807-5288 


fear 90s sa 81 FR FRWYS (310) 809-5100 
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Paints, canvas, books, brushes, pencils, pastels & more! 


$ $ 


STUDENT 
20% OFF 


Get Card ¢ Save Money! 


Must show student or faculty ID 
Not good with any other offer 


tnt MICHAELS ART SUPPLY 


2137 Bellflower Blvd. * 310/498-1504 


Keep an ® out for new Alphabet Sale letters this week! 


Is going toa 
local law school 
an advantage? 


There are many advantages, especially for 
those with work or family obligations. 
Western State University offers flexible day, 
evening and weekend classes specially 
designed for those with busy schedules and 
hometown ties. Many of our professors are 
practicing local attorneys and judges. And 
as the oldest accredited law school in 
Orange County, WSU graduates represent 
a large plurality among the local bar 
association—a decided advantage when it's 
time to find a career position. 


Law school is difficult enough. 


in the nation. 


of The 20 Most Important Questions To 
Ask Yourself Before Going To Law School. 


| Entering Students Begin January 25 & August 25, 1997 | 


(714) 738-1000 x 2200 


11117 NortH State COLLEGE BOULEVARD © FULLERTON, CA 92631 


WESTERN STATE Bar Examiners of the State Bar 


aus UNIVERSITY = of Calitornia and the Western 


COLLEGE OF LAW Association of Schools and Colleges 


Accredited by the Committee of 
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Take the | 
home court advantage and earn a respected | 
degree from one of the largest law schools | 
Call today for more | 
information or to receive your FREE copy | 
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Holiday Sale | 


CUSTOM Buitt computers starting 


, financing Available 
g One year warranty on 
parts/labor 
Repair, 
upgrade & diagnostics 


| Pentium 100 *799% 
EE Pentium 133 $8990 


ENTIRELY WIRELESS 
310/986-6123 


5541 E. 7th St., Long Beach, CA 90804 
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DOCTOR OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 


CLINICAL-COMMUNITY 
PSYCHOLOGY 


WASC-ACCREDITED UNIVERSITY 
ESTABLISHED CLINICAL TRAINING NETWORK 
MULTI-DISCIPLINARY FACULTY 

SMALL, YEAR-ROUND CLASSES 

- PERSONALIZED ACADEMIC SERVICES 
STUDENT AND FACULTY DIVERSITY 

+ SECULAR ACADEMIC PROGRAM 

+: COMPETITIVE TUITION COSTS 

- SO. CAL. LOCATION; ATTRACTIVE CAMPUS 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF BEHAVIORAL 
SCIENCES IS ACCEPTING 
APPLICATIONS FOR THE Psy.D. 
PROGRAM NOW. CLASSES WILL 
BEGIN IN SEPTEMBER, 1997. 


FOR DETAILED INFORMATION, CALL: 
(909) 593-3511, ExT. 4244 


Founded 1891 1950 3rd St., La Verne, CA 91750 
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e _ While evolving into one of hes nation’s cera ubban universities, 
Long Beach State is an institution rich in opportunities for intelléctual, 
social and emotienal Hn ses) in ies s exciting and etna 


